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THE REV. ROBERT TAYLOR, PREACHER OF DEISM; 
AND THE REV. MR. IRVING, PREACHER OF RANT, 
CANT, AND DELUSION. 





I am not about to defend Deism. In any kind of fiction I have 
no delight. Still, I cannot but consent that the preaching of 
Mr. Taylor is to be preferred to the preaching of Mr. Irving. 
Deism is good sense compared with the wretched, miserable 
nonsense preached in most of the English Dissenting Chapels. 

On Sunday last, I entered two chapels. In the morning, to 
hear what passed at the Founders’ Hall Chapel, lately occupied 
by Mr. Taylor and his Christian Evidence Society: in the even- 
ing, for the first time, to hear Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Taylor has formed what he calls a liturgy, which is but a 
paltry parody on, or variation from, the Church liturgy, and 
utterly unworthy of his abilities and other high pretensions. He 
has also a Catechism for children, which, from what I could col- 
lect, in hearing it badly read, was ove string of crude absurdities 
and totally inapplicable to the moral instruction of a child. 
Children need no such catechisms, They are mischievous for- 
mulas, which fill the memory to the injury of the growing mind. 
One parental good example is worth all the precepts that can be 
impressed on the memory of the child. Children want little more 
than good examples to make them good children. 

The drift of Mr. Taylor’s liturgy is an address of praise to the 
sun, as Almighty God! and we hear such absurdities as the fol- 
lowing :—-‘‘ When thou tookest upon thee to irradiate man, thou 
didst pass through the constellation of the Virgin!” That the 
Christian mythological nonsense was made up of the Pagan my- 
thological nonsense, all industrious readers of ancient history 
discover, and also, that the Pagan mythology sprung from a per- 
version of the science of astronomy. But this is no reason why 
Mr. Taylor should adopt such nonsense, as that the passing of 
the sun through the constellation of Virgo, should be connected 
with the irradiating of man. The intelligence of man has been a 
matter, of slow artificial growth, a matter of human labour, and 
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owes no more to the Sun than to-the Moon. If, on the other 


‘hand, we thank the Sun for ‘his rays of light and) heat; we:may 


as well thank our candles. or gas dights, or the fires that warm us 
and give heat to the pots, kettles, and pans, for the preparation 
of our food. 
. To preserve asimilarity of form.and sound with the Chureh litur- 
gy, instead of saying, the goodly company of the prophets praise thee ; 
Mr. Taylor says, the goodly company of the Pleiades pravse thee! 
There is some sense and meaning in saying, that the company of 
prophets praise their Lord; because they do but praise :the sys- 
tem that has kept them in idleness. But we, the creeping things 
of this earth, know no more of any relation between the Pleiades 
and the Sun, than between the Pleiades and any other the most 
remote planet. Such trash as this new liturgy is not instructive, 
is hypocritical, must:be read without emphasis and without ‘effect 
in such.a place, and is a disgrace to the other pretensions of Mr. 
Taylor and his flock. ys 
ut Mr. Taylor, in the pulpit of his chapel, becomes | avery 

different man: Here he was Jistened to with delight.) Here he 
said nothing about Almighty God; nothing»abont Sun, Moon, or 
stars. His discourse. was fitting to his high: pretensions, ‘and 
formed by far the best sermon that wasipreached.on that) day. 
His discourse, on the first Sunday of opening the Chapel, or the 
Sunday before the last, was on the right of private judgment and 
public expression of opinion. That. on last,Sunday was onthe 
power of moral suasion, shewing that the preachers jof all:other 
sects did not encourage, but did discourage, all fair and'moral 
suasion among their bearers. 1 0 ggidsoid 

In the pulpit, Mr. Taylor acquits himself well... At the reading 
desk, as a reader, he exhibits ORS bath an: voice and 
manner. This place is beneath him and should he filled by same 
good plodding reader, who has no other oratorical qualifications. 

Between the Rey. Mr. Taylor and the Rev. Mr. Irving; there 
is a great contrast, though the former is, fram the impressions of 
education and other early associations, still a priest im allethe 
inessentials of a priest. He is not a priest in trying»to deceive 
his hearers by his doctrines; but he is a priest in seeking; to 
amuse them with forms and ceremonies, little pomps and lesser 
fineries. Tt 

Mr. Taylor’s Chapel was well and fully attended; the seats I 
am informed are all let; and the success of this new sect of reli- 
gionists and God-praisers seems certain, Like the’ Unitarkans, 
they will break up some part of the superstition of other seets. 
Though not themselves free from superstition, they will: lessen 
the 9H total among all the sects, and, in so doing, doa ¢ertain 
good. 1691G 
Mr. Irving stands before us in a very different light:>: He thas 
all the vices and none of the reforming yartues of his predecessor, 
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John ‘Knox. In the course of his:Sunday evening's» sermon, vhe 
expressed but one truth, that truth he expressed most emphatie- 
ally.:c * Iowill tell you,” said he, ‘‘ one thing which syou do: not 
knows and | tell it te-you in charity, that:you are all ignorant cof 
the history of the church.” True, indeed, was the assertion.; for 
if thie: poor unhappy creatures, smothered with heat, and: gospel- 
led \into mental distraction, did know the history of the chureh, 
they would, like me, go to hear him but once from curiosity! Or 
amusement, and like me also, fall asleep as soon as a seat could 
-be procured. _ However, I kept awake long enough to ‘get) the 
substance.of the sermon, | lost nothing but the mere fillings:ap 
oftime. The pivot of the sermon was the second coming iof 
Jestis Christ:, He hasmot:come once yet. We were told the old 
tale, the ten millionth time repeated story, that he might come that 
night; and that he would: come ike a thief in the night; on hear- 
1g which, }could vot. resist a soft though profane exclamation, 
that if he come like a thief, he should be received and ‘treated“as 
athief. Butthis coming, likethe millenium and day of judgment, 
is tobe daily talked abont and daily expected, but never ‘to! be 
‘nearer \than the present time, never to come. 

The werst of:all:heats and ferments, the worst of all sedition, 
w!toirbe crowded: ‘with ‘five shundred persons within the walls 
andoroof,of a Chapel ona hot summer's day. A seventh act 
‘should :be ‘added tothe ‘six spassed by Castlereagh in 1819.0 
make allvassemblages:of: more than one hundred persons, under 
one roof, dlegabin hot weather, or from the month of May-to 
‘October: » There is:alwaysa danger of Church and Chapel fevers 
breaking out.as malignant or more malignant ‘than any Gaol fever 
that:.ever) killed judge, juryman, gaoler or prisoner, Irving’s 
preaching, acting upon the imspirations, expirations, apd ,perspi- 
rations of the congregation, produced au atmosphere that wasin- 
tolerable'to every thing but the habited and polluted inspiration 
of ia gespelled Christian. Little do the young ladies think what 
havoc-such frequently breathed atmospheres produce upon. their 
health and beauty. iran the preaching of Deism will not purify 
one. of these atmospheres. With a poisoned gospel, they :feecdon 
@ poisoned air, and acquire at the same time a bodily and mental 
disease, that deteriorates mankind by the manifold destractiomof 
individual health and happiness. 291 19m 
| e:Ipving hasno eloquence. He has oddness; and odduness isabili- 
tyan the eyes of many. His yore not good, his dialect is bad, 
and his action is buffoonery. Added to which he is very ignorant. 
There can be no natural and graceful action in religious preach - 
ing, in the uttering of language which is unnatural, whichis not 
felt.to be true. This is the case with Mr. Irving. He> isoa 
preacher of Christianity in its highest state of mystificatioas bat 
rare does it:seem, that a moral truth escapes from vhim: / He 
knows nothing but the sacred scriptares and the writings of other 
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fanatics. He examines not himself as to what he does know, 
He questions others, who, he knows, are not to answer him; but 
he questions not himself: and a man cannot be wise until he 
learn how to question himself: not to give himself prepared an- 
swers, as they are found in catechisms; but to investigate. the 
merit of things in searching for the definition and right applica- 
tion of his words and ideas. 

This is notice sufficient of two clergymen whose hands I should 
much like to bring together; so, by way of introduction, I] pre- 
sent to Mr. Irving the Manifesto issued by Mr. Taylor, with a 
hope, that they will seek instruction from each other, or from 


others, until they agree. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 





MANIFESTO OF THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOGIETY. 
Established, November 12th, 1824. | 





To all Protestants and Members of Protestant. Congregations, 


Mew AND BRETHREN, 
You are hereby invited to attend the Discussions of the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, which are held’every Tuesday evening, 
in the Society’s Chapel, Founder’s Hall; Lothbury;°to which ‘all 
respectable persons, upon observance of the necessary regulations, 


. are admissible : and where all competent persons, upon a previous 


notification of théir intentions, are allowed to deliver their sénti- 
ments upon the topic of discussion. eats 

This Society aims only to promote the love of Truth, the prac- 
tice-of Virtue, and the influence of Universal Benevolence, as 
opposed to foolish and contradictory systems of religious faith— 
deriyed from the ignorance of barbarous ages, and. craftily, im- 
posed upon the many, for the aggrandisement of the! power and 
influence of a few, who, aware of the ‘suspicious® origimatiow of 
their pretended Divine Revelation, have shown themselves ‘afraid 
and-ashamed to maintain the same, where they might be answered 
by learned and able men, and might have their accuracy esta- 
blished, or their errors corrected. 

Our Reverend Oraror, a regular and canonically ordained 
Clergyman of the Established Church, hath publicly challenged 
all Ministers and Preachers (and hereby repeats the challenge)—+ 
to come forward and show, if they can, the contrary of the Four 
Granv Propositions, which in the Society’s Manifesto, ‘* To 
all Clergymen, Ministers, and Preachers of the Gospel,” are 
declared to have been, as far as to us appeared, fully and-unan- 
swerably demonstrated. , 


- 
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Tu PROPOSITIONS are 


I. THAT THE SCRIPTURES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, WERE 
NOT WRITTEN BY THE PERSONS WHOSE NAMES THEY BEAR. 

Il, THAT THEY DID NOT APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH 
THEY REFER. 

Ill. TuHar THE PERSONS, OF WHOM THEY TREAT, NEVER 
EXISTED. 

IV. THAT THE EVENTS, WHICH THEY RELATE, NEVER HAP- 
PENED. Of these Propositions, 





THE PrRoors are © 


1, THAT THE SCRIPTURES OF THE N. T. WERE, &c.—Because, 
it cannot be shown by any evidence, that they were ‘“ written by 
the persons whose names they bear;” and because it can be 
shewn by evidence both external and internal, that they were 
written by other persons,—By evidence external, In the formal 
acts and edicts of Christian Emperors, Bishops, and Councils, 
issued from time to time, for the general alteration, or total reno- 
vation of these Scriptures, according to their own caprice.* And 
in the admissions of the most Jearned Critics and Divines, as to 
the alterations which these Scriptures have from time to time un- 
dergone.t+-By evidence internal, In the immoral, vicious, and 
wicked tendency of,many passages therein remaining, and by the 
insertion,of others, whose only drift is to enhance the power of 
Kings and. Priesis.t 

ll.. THAT. THEY DID, NOT APPEAR IN THE TIMES TO WHICH 
THEY REFER; iS'\demonstrable,—By evidence external, In the 
express admissions of Ecclesiastical Historians, of their utter in- 


~ 


* Such were those of the Emperors Constantine and Theodosius, and 
this of the Emperor Anastasius. ‘‘ When Messala was consul (that is in 
the year! of Christ, 506) at Constantinople, by order of the Emperor ANa- 
srasius, the Holy Gospels, as being written by illiterate Evangelists, are 
censured and. corrected; Vit‘or Tuniensis, an African Bishop quoted by 
Lardner, vol. iii, p. 67. . See also an account of a general alteration, of these 
Scriptanres, ‘“ to.accommodate them to the faith of the orthodox,” by Lan- 
Fraxc, Archbishop of Canterbury, as recorded by Beausobre, Histoire de 
Manichee, vol.i. p. 343, 

+ ADMISSIONS OF THE MOST LEARNED CRITICS—Ist. “‘ There were in the 
MSS: of the N. T. OnE sUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND various read- 
ings.” Unitar. New Version, p. 22.—‘* The Manuscripts from which’the 
received text was taken were stolen by the librarian, and sold to a sky- 
rocket maker, in the year 1749.’ Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, 
vol,.li. p.441,—3d. For the principal part of the book there was no ori- 
ginal Greek at all, but. “* Erasmus wrote it himself in Switzerland, in the 
year 1516.” Bishop Marsh, vol. i. p. 320. u 

t Twmorar, &c. See Romans, iii. 7.—Epist. John, ii. 10.—Heb. xii. 
29.—Heb. xiii. 17.—Romans, xiii.—1 Peter, ii. 18.— Luke xiv, 26. &e. &e. 
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ability to shew WHEN, or WHERE, or By wHoM, this collection of 
writings was first) made.* And_in the admissions, of the most 
learned critits, as to the infinitely suspicious, origination of the 
present: Received | Text.t—DBy evidence internal, In innumerable 
texts therein contained, betraying: a comparatively modérnechas: 
racter, referring:to circumstances: whieh did- not exist: till: deter 
ages; and quoting other Scriptures which had previously: formed 
the’ faith of: the first Christian Churches, but which, without;aby 
assignable reasou, or alledged authority, have since been rey 
jected. ltiw 4 von 

Ill. Tuat THE PERSONS OF: WHOM THEY TREAT, NEVER EX- 
IsTED; Because demoniacs, devils, ghosts, angels, hobgoblins,§ 
persons who had once been dead; who could walk on water, ride 
in.the air, &c. such as Satan, and Jesus Christ, are the persons 
of whom these Scriptures treat; and that such persons never ex - 
isted is, demonstrable ;—I1st. From the utter incongruity of such 
figment’, with the immutable laws of sound reason.—2ndly. From 
the, total absence of all historical reference to. their, existence.—, 
And 3rdly. From innumerable passages of these Scriptures, them-, 
selves, which fully admit the mere visionary Hypostasis of their 
fabulous hero.|| 

IV. THAT THE EVENTS WHICH THEY RELATE, NEVER HAP- 
PENED, is demonstrable. (further than sascasconsequésice, of othe 
preceding proposition), from: the factthatiseme,: many, or all.ef, 
these events, had been previously related) of) the, goda.and god- 
desses of Greece and Rome, and mores éspecially,of the Indiaw! 
idol Chrishna, whose religion, with less,alterations thanstime,and., 
translations have. made in. the Jewish Soriptures,) may, be:tra¢ed 
inevery dogma and every ceremonysof they Bvangdlical: Mythos. 


logy. ; bas ol 


* See Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist.—Jones op the Canon, &c. passim... 

+. Receivep Text, &c. “ The Received Text rests un the authority of 
no more than twenty or thirty manuscripts, most ‘of which ‘are of -litde 
note.” Unitar. Version, Introd. 10. “* It was completed: by the, Bkevi- 
edition of 1624,” 2b. Mark well! the retaining, therein, and direulating; a$ 
the Werd.ef God, with consent or connivance of all parties, several pas- 
sages known and admitted by all, to be Forgeries aud, Lies.. 1 John, v. 7.— 
1Tim, iii. 16.— Excellent Morality this! ! 

{ ComPanativeLy MODERN, &c. See 2 Epist. John, 9.—1 Tim. iii, 3. 
James, v. 14.—Matth. xviii. 17 —1 Corinth. xv. 7. 32.—1 Peter, iv. 6.°/° ’’ 

§,Hoscusiins. See Acts, xix. 15. 

||; Vistonany HyPostasis. See Luke, ix. 29.—Mark, ix. 2-—Luke, xxiv. 
31.1 Jobn, v. 6. and innumerable other passages, in perfect aceordance- 
with THE, TRUE AND GENUINE GosPELS of the most, primitive.Christians, 
which taught that he was ninety-eight miles tall, and.twenty-four miles, 
broad; that he was not crucified at all; that, he was.never ‘Seu at all}: 
that by faith only are we saved, &c. &c.; ull. equally indicative ‘that. 
Christianity. had no evidence at all; but was a matter of;mere-cenceit, 
fancy, or superstition, from first to last. 
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MEN ano Breraren, : i 
if'these things‘can ‘be denied or disproved ~Your Ministers and) 
Preachers are earnestly called on to do'so. Your Missionaries; 
who boast’ their readiness to'carry” their Gospel to the temotest, 
shores‘of' the earth, are again and again’ entreaied to becomes its 
advocates before'assemblies of intelligent and learned nien, here; 
in) their native‘ land ; where,’ upon due notice of their intentions, 
andiupon’ the condition of allowing~themselves' to Rte ne 
questioned; and learnedty replied to, they will be’ received’ with: 
honour, and heard with attention. no 
/ By the assembled Society, 
ROBERT TAYLOR, A.Bi and M.R.C.S. Orator of the Society, 
‘oj, » and Chaplain of thé Society of Universal Benevolence, 
Christian Evidence Society, 
London, Aug, 1826, 





Tickets of Admission,.Terms of Subscription, Seats in the;Chapel, &c.. 
upon application (post paid) to the Secretary, 17, Carey Street, Lincoln's 
Inn, or at the Chapel of Universal Benevolence, immediately after the per- 
formance of Divine SERviceE. sp, 





‘Norre.ff donot insert the following article from Shebago;: 

I shall meet ‘the! accusation of partiality between contending par 
ties) Dicannot concur in one tittle of Shebago’s censure of Dr, 
Franklin, I’ have! never before heard his character honestly im- 
peached; and’ to this moment ‘I have no knowledge, that, as a 
publie'man, /he'did a’wrong thing. He was most faitliful to his 
country in-all the trying scenes through which he passed. His. 
example and precepts were alike moral, and I cannot think the 
worse of him, because he acquired the respect of various charac- 
ters. I fear Shebago has dipped his pen in gall on this occasion, 
and [had much rather that he thaii I should have drawn such a 
sketch of Dr. Franklin, . Though I print, J by no means sanction, 
nor dol fear that such ill-founded assertions will injure the fame, 
of* Dr. ‘Franklin: 
sy ie R. C. 





MR: THOMAS PAINE AND DR. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 





Sometime ago, I was provoked to say something rather versus 
thé celébratéd’ Dr. Franklin ; but [I only spoke then as T had 
thought before. I had taken the liberty of disagreeing with the 
Doctor, and differing from his admirers in many things relating to 
his character, conduct, and writings, long before Mr. R.T..C. E. S: 
blurted his ‘sapient advice in my face, and consequently had na 
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distance to. go for an answer to his wisdom. .But I have since 
seen it written, or heard it said, that it is a disputed point, which 
of ;the above-mentioned men, and most. certainly distinguished 
characters, have contributed most to the benefitof society. 91) ~ 
,Candidly speaking, I do not know how it came to.be.a-contro- 
verted point. They seem not to have any thing congeniakor ana- 
logous between them. No coincidence of thought, action,» or 
manners is visible in their deeds or writings. They appear isepa- 
rate injeyery thing. But l allow, without exhibiting any signs of 
ill-will or contradictions, andI will suppose this to proceed from: 
the equal forbearance and prudence of both; although | am: au- 
thorized to think, if not to say, otherwise, and 1 could add, that 
the Doctor was a Citizen of America when Paine came there asia 
Stranger,’ 

The transactions, life, history, writings, and their comsequence; 
are,in. part before the public. Those great men are no more. 
They have left their character in deeds and writings as a valaable 
legacy, to, posterity. And that mankind may 'reap ‘a profitable 
harvest from the example of their worth and indastry.1s my wish. 
But,as,\1, among the rest of mankind, have something tovsay/of 
both,;,I. hope to find a place for my remarks and observations in 
the, pages of “ The Republican.” . According to my information 
and understanding, I shall draw a. parallel or, comparison,) aftér 
the manner of Plutarch; origin purposely omitted. ? 








PAINE 


Was bold, open, and candid, 
and wrote for the benefit of man- 
kind. Labouring for the bene- 
fit of the poor and needy; he 
was hated by the rich and pow- 
erful, who soughtto destroy him, 
sought neither wealth nor 
power. 


Was reasonable, affable, free, 
easy, and familiar; studied man- 
kind; considered their wants; 
explained liberty; shewed what 
it was, and where it was want- 
ing ;, displayed freedom on the 
clearest and most comprehen- 


' To which may be added, that the Doctor sent Paine there.+-R. C. 


FRANKLIN 


Was cautious, close, and. rather 
mysterious;;,and, wrote. for the 
amusement of a few. .,Col- 
leaguing with men of wealth, 
power, and abstruse learning ; 
submissively, endeavouring to 
gain fame, riches; and influence; 
sanctioned, by the great whom 
he courted, and regardless of 
the poor, to whom he, thought 
proper to communicate great 
saving knowledge. . 
Was dogmatic and seeming] 
morose and distant. . Studied 
art and trifles. Self was) always 
predominant. His undertakin 
and exertions were impelled-by 
sordid motives. He displayed 
neither boldness .nor sagacity, 
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PAINE. 


sive scale; detected’ abuses. in 
Church and» State ;°conceived 
their defeat ;» pointed to° the 
means oftheir extirpation, and 
laid the foundation of human 
happiness. 

His, writings abound with 
genuine wit, novelty, sense, pe- 
netration, and judgment. Clear 
and perspicuous, they display a 
thorough kuowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter in question, are al- 
ways strong and decisive, and 
rise) into ‘wisdom. Was the 
friend of truth; the advocate of 
freedom, and champion and 
‘| Holy Apostle of liberty.” He 
was, wise for the benefit of 
others.'. In. Frauklin’s school, 
he was far below medioctity. 
We, donot (find) one sage acd- 
vice or hackniedi maxim (to: ‘my 
recollection) in all his various 
writings on laws, morals, men, 
and manners. To obtain for 
mankind freedom. and general 
happiness,his aim and unceasing 
labour. 


His private character seems 
to partake ofthe nature ‘of Sa- 
doe wand ‘Zeno, or of that of 
Epictetus;or to speak plainer, 
with respect to personals, rather 
stoical, though not of the surly 
school of Diogenes. 

He owas an original author. 
His works were his own. His 
thoughts always original, new, 
and interesting, and always 
just. His language clear, often 
nervous. No old sayings: but 
noble. observations, plain, ob- 
vious, and satisfactory, though 
simple, strong, forcible, and de- 
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FRANKLIN. 


in detecting falsehoods. ““His 
shield was prudence: :°' To pre- 
serve himself, his first and last 
duty. : 


His writings are dull and 
dry. No spark of genius ‘ap- 
pears. He flounders at vain 
endeavours to be witty; ‘aims 
often at humoar without suc- 
cess ; deals more in theory than 
practical knowledge; pretend- 
ing to wisdom, he sinks into 
puerility and vulgar buffoonery. 

His truth was confined’te a 
natrow circle; his notions of 
liberty were situated between | 
patriarchal despotism and aris- 
tocratical pride. If avarice 
constitutes wisdom, and thirst 
of gain makes a wise man, he 
was asage. His works contain 
nothing new. Qld methods 
newly revived of making and 
saving money, He lived as if 
he had come into the world for 
no other purpose than to accu- 
mulate wealth, and to instruct 
others to do so. 

His private character seems 
to be between the latitude of 
the Epicurean and Puritan. 
How tolive cheap and well, may 
be learned from his works, first 
obtaining the means. 


He was a barefaced plagia- 
rist; witness his celebrated 
epitaph. His volume of old 
sayings is Sancho Panza’s pro- 
verbs without one new article 
in the lot to evince, thought or 
to display observation. The 
whole drivelling collection re- 
quiring nothing more than the 
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PAINE. 


cisive ; requiring genius, jadg- 
nent, penetration, and: depth 
of: thinking: to produce them: 


a. 


His was writing for the bene- 
fit of posterity, labouring with- 
out thanks for the present and 
future’ welfare of man, exposing 
frand ; decrying injustice; com- 
bating oppression, and offering 
his life on the altar of freedom ; 
investigating the mature of 
truth; the cause of human 
misery, and divulging te the 
thowghtless world the iniquities 
of*Church: and State govern- 


ment, for the emancipation of 


the human:race and the direct 
benefit of the poor and: op- 
pressed: He was a’ man of 
undoubted veracity;the declared 
enemy ofsuperstition. His belief 


in’ the being of a deity, seems’ 
real, and his sentiments’ on’ 
that incomprehensible’ subject: 
are the most noble, pure; and’ 
just that were ever delivered on' 


that head. A+ multiplicity of 
far more serious and interesting 
matter prevented him from in- 
vestigating the’ imposing doc- 
trine of deism with his usual 
judgmént and critical acumen: 


If we'cast. our eye. back: ‘to: 


1790-1-2, or 3, we shall find 
that» he ‘did much more than 
could “be expected, and it 
régnired no common degree of 
resolution, courage, and in- 
trepid devotedness, to produce 
thatiablest, best of criticisms, 
the Age’ of Reason, which will 
be iéld in higher estimation’ as 


FRANKLIN. 


miserable labour of compiliti” 
and tacking them together, ard 
this too dobne* in sucha’ weak)! 
slovenly manner, as to'deprive’ 
them of weight or interest. °'! 
Was, with a boyish curiésity; 
playing at flymg paper kites ‘in 
a thunder: storm,” for the ¢reat 
edification’ and amusement ‘of: 
the virtuost,, and the vanity of 
writing useless'and unprofitable | 
papers’ for the’ Philosophical 
Transactions, ‘for the ‘benefit of’ 
nobody, impelled by the miséra- 
ble and vain propensity 6f being’ 
deemed a philosopher’ and" 
adding:to. the worthless'lumber’ 
of: the Royal Society. | 
His character’ is ‘here ~ very 
doubtful. ‘He was’ no-enemy to 
superstition; ‘and if a friend ‘to 
truth, certainly avery weaki one, 
At best, he was but‘a sceptic, ' 
and whether from mental or’ 
personal cowardice, he abstained: 
from religious ‘controversy: It 
appears that he laboured under 
a supernatural horror of offend+ 
ing the church spiritual Idols, 
and the natural one of losing his 
credit’ with’ the publie and the 
old- women of the Royal Society ; 
and ‘whatever’ else he’ had, “he 
had not fortitude to. se 
the wide fraud: of established 
falsehood. Selfishness: and: 
fear are_every where visible in° 
his life, conduct, and writings $' 
yet the man was worldly wise» 
and worshipped’ Plutus’ and’ 
the Great’ “ God of tan/?! 
prudence. I must observe, that) 
the books of: the:sage Frankhim’- 
are rather on ‘the decline) Few! 


* I pity the spite tliat Could pén such’a petvetsiott' of utility. —R. C.*"" 


- 
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it. anid, the, world.grows older, 
being a, complete antidote. for 
thepernicions poison of, the 
holy soniptures, 

His. philosophy. was truly 
rational,,, consisted of. the ele- 
ments of the first-class of useful 
sciences, and was every moment 
ready for practice and the advan- 
tage of the public, exhibited 
direetly for the benefit of the 
poor man and the country, for 
the, support of freedom, the 
extension. of liberty; in aid of 
the forlorn and_ the distressed ; 
proudly used,in direct opposition 
and. open;.defiance of) powerful 


tyranny, insatiable /oppressors,. 


long: established» injustice, and 
hereditaryarrogance and slavery, 
Was -dreadicss.of undeserved 
calumny-s carelesss of offending 
where. to, offend;was,a virtue, 
and fearless ,to,; declare open 
opposition-and express indigna- 
tion, although, doing) so, might 
lead: to ‘rains and. death... Nor 
was this the case in one.solitary 
instance ; but,.the, , repeated 
lesson, and practice. of; his, life, 
With unostentatious, virtue, 
he: persevered, in dignified, re-: 
tirement to’ promote human 
happiness, .; while . vile, lying 
scandal ‘vilified. bim, atrocious 
infamy sought hisJife, and evil 
report; and - vile, reproach. wee 
hiswwages aud: reward... He nor 
courted. dr. coveted the fame 
whieh has» parsued his worth. 
His; aehole long life was a 


continued, series of public good, 
good surtounded with. danger. 
Adortied, and, supported, with 
truth and integrity hepersevered 
in right to, the last moment of 
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buy them; ina. word, his. 
doctrines tend to narrow the 
mind, and the human mind will 
not be confined. 

His. philosophy was trivial, 
vain, and metaphysical, . fit for 
nothing but to speak about, 
useless. to man; unserviceable 
to society ; incapable of practice, 
and fit only to amuse the drones 
of uncommunicable. learning. 
The only thing he inculcated. 
was the way to wealth, the 
science of individual gain, and 
the virtues of avarice. Whatever 
he. studied,, vanity, . self, and 
money, were the motives ; these. 
were the, base. and apex, of all 
his labours. 


Was cautious and sly;. his 
wisdom was only cunning, with 
an.ostentatious regard for inde- 
pendence, and a. secret thirst 
for celebrity. and place. He 
was careful not to expose 
himself to danger, calumny, 
reproach, or censure, ftom 
bigotry, grandeur, wealth, titles, 
or power. He,.paid. the, same 
kind | of. adulation, or, rather 
adoration, to. wealth,. which Dr; 
Johnson did to..an Archbishop. 
He coveted and courted with um, 
ceasing solicitude., the vapoury 
fame of unmeaning epithets and | 
bandied praise of literary, fops, 
He sought by: chicane. to gain 
the honours of sagacious wisdom, 
and wished to be called a sage, 
and to be enrolled in the inane 
list.of virduost. He, affected to 
despise,, what he, inwardly, 
dreaded, and.to. shun.. danger ;. 
only acted openly when covered: 
with a diplomatic shield, sanc- 
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his existence. Were we endued’ tioned by courts, which insured 
with thecommon cant, hypocrisy him impunity. 

and superstition of the day, we A Churchill alone could blazon 
should, at least, insinuate the his pomposity, exhibit to the life 
hand of a guardian providence, his true character, and give .itto 
protecting and miraculously the, world in striking and 
preserving his valuable life from durable colouring. 

the snares of his enemies, to 

exalt its own glory,. A Plutarch 

alone could do justice to the 

solid virtues and_ universal 

benevolence of this great, firm, 

unassuming good man, and 

cosmopolite, 


What T have here written is without any dread ef censure or hope of 
reward ; perhaps it deserves neither. Let those who chuse to censure 
Paine do’ so, I find, fault where there is much to approve. Let those who * 
please write the thunder Doctor’s eulogy. It never offends me [to hear 
a mau-praised, But let those who do either, examine the hfe and writings: 
of these two celebrated men. They must thea.be compelled by truth and 
experience to give an unqualified preference to Paine, and leave Franklin 
as he stands; at least, 4 dubious character. I must beg leave to. revert, 
though not by way of answer, nor wishing, nor expecting any reply from 
Mr. R. T. C, E. S., to his insulting letter to “‘‘Shebagzo ” and his fiends 
The gentleman spoke to me with the hauteur and air of a‘French aristo- 
cratical emigrant of the old school, silencing a poor miserable sansculotte 
in the streets— Don’t he in a passion, Shebago,’’—No, pride and arro- 
gance only raise my contempt ; injury and injustice only, can move mé to 
anger or resentment; and [ hope Mr. R. T..C, E.S. is. incapable of 
either of these, even if provoked. x 

My sentiments of the two men, I haye here compared, it is impossible 
for time or argument to alter. Ihave long thought as [have bere written. 
People may differ from me in opinion, whom [esteem and would be sorry 
toroffend : but I must observe, that it was in America, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, that I was first taught these sentiments and learned to estimate 
the worth of these two RP aie i men. More than two-thirds. of thar 
province entertain the opinions which I have here freely given. Among.. 
those indépeudent republicans, Washington was not quite deified, Frank- 
lin. Was understood to be more of a Jew than a philosopher; and would 


you'believeit? Thomas Paine was considered and acknowledged as the 


first agent and instrument of American freedom and independence: 

They tritely observe, that Franklin was a plodder, Washington atthe 
commencement of the war was a poor soldier, and the richestanen im 
America.at the peace ; John Hancock, the richest when. the. war began, 
the poorest when it was over. And of Thomas Paine, to, whom. they owe 
their freedom, he raised their drooping spirits by the matchless power of. 
his’ pen';'extracted from-the earth the means of their defence ; saw their 
freedom established) and experienced their ingratitude. : 


SHEBAGO. 
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»-RPERSECUTION, AT NOTTINGHAM, OF MRS. 
SUSANNAH WRIGAT. 





Mr. Car ite, Sir, 

I*must-beg a place in your Republican for the exposure of the 
felonious fanaties of Nottingham. I sent you word last week, 
that I had taken a shop in the Tradesman’s Mart; but since, I 
found one in a better situation, to which I removed on Monda 

last. Inthe afternoon, when my sign came home, the man that 

had taken the shop of declared that I should not hang out the 
sign: I declaredthat I would, ‘ Well then,” saidhe, ‘‘I shall go to 
the Mayor, and I know he will protect me:” .I asked him what he 
was afraid of? “Oh,” said he, “ your infamous books!” | did not at- 
tempt to reason with him, seeing he did not properly understand 
the matter, but said, “you had better go to the Mayor, for he will 
only call you a foolish man ;”. well, said he, I will try it—and away 
he. went, The magistrates told him, they could not interfere un» 
less there was a riot. ‘The crowd was very great round the win- 
dow; but, gratifying to say, remarkably quiet. After the shop 
had been shut about an hour and a quarter, my aunt and ano- 
ther person being with me, and two young men, that are kind 
enough, to open the shop in the morning and close it at night, 
were just, wishing, me good night, when my door was burst open: 
one half of it.is: glass and a shutter over it—both window and 
shutter came in, my aunt ran to the door, and found my landlord 
Barber the broker, whose boast is, that he knows more of law 
than most men. He exclaimed, “I am gladof it, 1 wish they had 
broken every pane of glass in the window; for! have been to the 
magistrates, and they tell me. that if we can breed a riot they can 
interfere, and.we can. get/her out.” By this time I had also got 
to the door.'- A: young-man said, “‘ 1 know who they are,” **do 
you?” said I, then’ you ate my prisoner, and I that moment ’col- 
lared him) and told bim “ what I was deficientin strength 1 would 
mitké'out in spirit, and that if he did not tell who they,were, 
he Should answer for all. My friends knew him well, and, said, 
‘‘ we know where to find him, we know his name and’ residence. 
and will make him come up to morrow.” When I heard thisy I 
letchim go: then I collared the landlord and marched’ him ite 
the house’; “now; Sir,” said I, “ are you not ashamed of ‘your- 
selfydo not you sée that you are a party in this disagraceful, this 
infamous act? Come, Sir, answer me, and for once try to let it be 
an honest answer: am I not an ill-used woman?” To. this he 
made no reply—I still kept.my hold-~and repeated the question, 
indeed I demanded it: at last, as if moved from his astonishment 
at my spirits, he replied, “Mrs. Wright, you are an ill-used 
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woman” but, with some hesitation, said, ‘* J did not: think you 
was'so near going to bed, and thought you were alone,” pray mark 


the last observation-again he said, “ indeed you ure'un id-used 


‘woman, but I am beginning to get enlightened, I see that I have 
acted wrong.” Do not these answers shew that he was the insti- 
gation of those persons breaking open my house, or shop, at! the 
timeof ten minutes past eleven ? 1oqq! 

I have omitted to say there is a dastardly, methodistical pum: 
broker; two or three doors from.me, whose name is Hernich,: A 
posed to be one of the gang. 


Yours, respectfully, 
8. WRIGHT. x 





~ 
Note.~-The only comment I have :to.make on (this, letter iis) ;to 
say, that 1 am glad to see.it, as it will do in/Nettingham what we 
want to:do,; excite notice. 
Ra C, 





LOVES OF THE BLACK AND RED GUARDS. 





THERE is no way of reforming mankind without such an exposure 
mf their vices.as shall shame them; so I recur to this foul sub- 
ject by way of making the chief offender, better known.. |The, Re- 
verend George Gould, who was lately. detected. in-a foul connec- 
tion with.a Corporal of the Guards, in-Scotland Yard, is the Vicar 
of Kleet,.a smal parish on the.coast of Dorsetshire, mear Wey- 
mouth, ‘whose church and..a large, portion -of the yillage was 
destroyed by the storm in November 1824, and not again rebuilt. 
Since that time, this Reverend Divine has had ngjclerical employ- 
ment to do for his clerical income. ;His income from the church 
was but small; but though he possessed a landed, property, that 
was: worth, from three to four thousand pounds. a year, he! did)not 
setuple to take what is called Queen Ann’s Bounty tothe Church, 
seventy, or eighty pounds per year added. to some of. the small 
benefiees. 

This.Reverend Divine is a magistrate for the county of Dorset; 
but not of sufficient standing to take an active or leading part; 
indeed, vice has been his chief pursuit, vice alone has made him 
active. His father was the terror of the county as a, magistrate, 
and may be looked upon as the precise predecessor of the present 
James Frampton. The present Divine Guard isa great drunkard, 
and. if he has no-company will shut himself up in a room, end 
drink alone to intoxication. This is the orderof each day ; and the 
only.excuse, though a bad one, which has been made for his situ- 
ation with the Red Guard, was a state ef.insensible drunkenness. 
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‘The excuse is as defective as the story of ‘Lot:and his daughters 
insthe boly book, of: divine revelation. Men have.no stimulating 
passions under a state .of insensible deunkenness. All acts, of 
a kind are acts ,of the will produced iby a vigorous state .of 
hody.. 

(iMy reporter states, that the Rewerend Mr. Gould is an ardent 
supporter of the Bible Society and an imperious landlord. When, 
twe er three years ago, the farmers could mot pay-their éual 
rents,\the: Rev. Mr»Gould would make no reduction, and euffered 
three of his leases to be thrown up, and the ground to remain 
uncultivated. He is lord ofthe manor of Upway and Broadway, 
tw6 pleasant villages a little way from Dorchester on the Wey- 
mouth Road. ' 

As a matter of course, the Reverend Mr. Gould must follow 
the Bishop of Clogher, and the Corporal can be as easily spitited 
away.’ The Dorset little great men will exercise all ther politi- 
cal influence to save their Reverend and Magisterial /Brother; 
and my late worthy chaplain, the Vicar of Trinity in Dorchester, 
will blush for his cloth, and say that atheists even are better than 
such divines. R. -C. 


- 
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LOVES OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


. 





Tui table-talk of the day is the elopement,-or, on her part, the 
voluntary transfer of person, of Lady Astley, feom her husband, 
Sir Jacob Astley, to ‘a ‘young man commonly called Captain 
Garth. My asual readers will be surprised to find me meddling 
with such a subject; but having seen the newspapers alluding to 
some mystical alliance, as to birth, on the side of Captain Garth, 
and\the particulars of that mystic alliance having been furnished 
to me, I have thought it will be publicly useful*to reduce the 
mystery’ to a plain tale, and to draw a politieal moral from it. 

Ofthe lady, I say'no more, than that she is in some ‘measute 
to be pitied, in consequence of having had to meet the pleasure 
of ‘her parents in a marriage that was considered equal to, ‘or 
adding to, the rank of ber family. This also was the case onthe 
part Of her sister in an ill-matched marriage with the Marquis of 
Ely. 

‘Captain Garth is unquestionably the son of the present Princess 
Soplia, and was born at Weymouth, about twenty-five years ago, 
when the Royal Family spent some time there. General Garth 
was an ‘equerry in the’ royal household, and equerries are gene- 
rafly the gallants, or convenient men, of princesses; but whether 
General Garth is, or who is, the father of the present Captain 
Garth can only be known to the princess; and on that head we 
will not press for a revelation. 
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In Dorsetshire, all the particulars are known about the birth of 
this young, Captain, A- Dr, Beevor was the surgeom who deliver- 
ed the i. Hea The first nurse of he child ok a ie Shar. 
land, the wife of a tailor, who-has since been put into some office 
in town. Mrs. Sharland exhibited too much curiosity, as to the 
origin of her young charge, and the boy was removed to a less 
curious nurse. At two years old, he was removed to the house 
of General Garth at Dorchester and has since passed by, the 
name.of Garth. Thus do princesses saddle us with bastard pawry 
pers,and escape the inquisition of the overseer, and magistrate, 
escape, the gaol, to: which more honest: women are, subjected,..,.b; 
blame not the princess, | impeach only the system that makes, or... 
maintains such people and excludes + from proper, manriages,,, 
at the. proper time.. I make no personal complait of young: , 
Garth, further than that we shall see, what useless, -what,misr. 
chievous beings such offspring are to, the couatry.;..( 5, so nid to! 

About two yearsago, Captain Garth. was onthe pointof eloping,. 
with a Miss; Ratcliffe, then residing at Weymouth: but the ,pror,: 
Jesh A the affair having been discovered, it_ was frustrated by;her 
paren Se, q ; mon } iV, nove 21g 

Young Garth, gu, nominally, a captain, is Pil cat Ape 
regiment or at any military duty, Fox hunting, in the eounty,of,, 
Dorset, with Mr. Farquharson’s, hounds, forms his chief.empley-., 
ment, and his companion ts the,Reyerend Thomas,;England,,, 
curate of Came and Whitcomb,.son of Dr..England.and .a)little 
Nimrod, mighty only in: his, vices, ; If thé, Doctor, had..taken,,as. 
much care of his son, as he expressed.a wish to,take;care of.me and, 
the, prisoners in Dorchester Gaol, he might perhaps haye, madeya 
better and more useful man of him., ; cae is a, leader in mis; 
chief, and. one of the chief promoters, of . bad habits in the, young, 
men of that county. ih i oe, oo Gene 

Captain Garth’s expences are regulated.by. the ,extent, off his: 
credit,;and he is. well known, as .a bad, customer..to., most, of the, 
coachmakers and. livery stable keepers in London... Here he, dis 
plays his. truly royal blood, Had the princess, Sophia been agr,, 
TERN wis Ln instructions of “‘ Eyery Woman’s Book,” she,, 
might. ve avoided this little subject of scandal, to herselfand; 
the bi ae being useless and mischievous. to, the.community,..... 


& 
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"A' notice of the commencement on my part of a new action 


agaitist Mr. Parkins the late Sheriff is excluded from the want of | 


space. 
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To the Editor of “* The Republican.” 
Sir} 
Your correspondent, J. F. in this day’s Republican, says, that'f 


°v"“WACHINERY=MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS.’°C *" 


London, Aug. 4, 1826>" 





appear to be “* somewhat surprised that Mr. Thomas Single was not’ 


denied’ a place in the Trades’ newspaper ;” and the inference which 
mitst be drawn from what he says is, that I would have had his com- 
mutation rejected, and consequently that I am nota friend to free 
diséwssion. J: PF: isa careless'reader. I'said, “‘ no one ean justly 
coniplam ‘that he (the Editor of the Tradés’ newspaper) does not 
let him see what can’ ‘be written on both sides of any important 
subjeét;” Bread’ Wages— Minimum of Wages—Mechanics’ Insti- 


tuttétis “Corn — Finance—Debt—Taxes— Currency— Population’ 


—Pabour atid’ Capital—have all had their advocates and oppo- 
nents. Even Mr. Thomas Single, of Mile End, bas not been 
dénied'a plate in the.columns of the Trades’ newspaper ;” and I 
added} this ts ‘asut’ should be, discussion on important’ subjects 
must déyood?” Tt'is But too common an error, even. when a man 
means to ot be a$ no doubt J. F. does in this instance, to 
quote too little front the paper on which he comments: had J. FP: 
qudted?as mtich as he ought to havé done, he would have avoided 
a dhititentional misrépreseh tation. 

J? Flsays? hél@ isnot an! enenty to machinery under condi- 
tions.” '' This was just what I said, only I said it in much stronger 
langtiage;' the conditions were, that it did not supersede hand- 
Jabour, and destroy the working people. ) 

J. FY thittks’ hé has found some cases in which machinery has 
the'tendency permanently to reduce the quantity of hand-laboar, 
and he’instances thrashing and haymaking machines. Yet, it is 


quite ¢lear that thése machines: cannot reduce the‘ quantity of 


hatid-laboui; the tendency of every machine is to lessen the cost 


of production, and thus reduce the price; of the conimodity, or, 


what is’ thé same thing, to keep the price from rising as fast and’ 
as high as it otherwise would do, and consequently, to enable 
more persons to consume that produce than but for the use 
of machinery they could do; it also leaves a larger amount 
of income in the hands of those who do not desire to. in- 
crease their consumption, say of farm produce; and the whole 
amount of the difference between what they do pay and what but 
for the use of machinery they would pay must be laid out, and’ 
they accordingly do layit out in some commodity, thus increasing 
the demand for labour. Again, improvement in agricultural 
No. 5. Vol. XIV. 
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implements and machines not only reduces the price of produce 


. by\tedueing the expencé of’ producing it, but it always acts in a 


manner similar to .an amelioration of. the soiljand is the cause of 
aft increased quantity of produce in ‘twooways-~first, by enabling 
the farmer to get more from the sametand 5cand second, by ‘ena- 
bling him to cultivate land which could: notsotherwise*be!culti- 
vated, It is as equally true as it is shamefuloand: anjust, thatthe 
monopoly of the Corn Laws counteracts these beneficial resultsto 
a great extent; but notwithstanding this, ;to: which I called the 
attention of the reader, although J, F. hasmot attended tout; stal, 
there can be no doubt that there is more manual labour;to perform 
in agriculture than there was twenty-five years ago;.and more 
people employed to do it, If J. F. willpush his enquiriesiin the 
right direction, he will find these to be facts. «But, :to: the! mum- 
ber of hands employed in agriculture simply must be added those 
employed in every department, from the first opening of thesedrth 
to mine: for coals and ironstone, to the setting the machines in 
motion, 1d.) F. should not have omitted the observation made, 
namely, that I contemplated “the whole quantity:of employment 
in every branch to: which machinery: is:applied; ‘including othe 
workers. in metal, machines, buildings, &c\,\occasiomed by the 
use of machinery ;” and not have selected? one department only 
of casbusiness: it is possible that machmeryqmay<inosome tases 
have reduced ‘the quantity of hand*labowr in a'particalaralépart- 
ammentof a business, while it has gréatly./increasedoit m other de- 
ttments, notwithstanding Phave nevermet with va case'imwhich 
it-has. reduced the quantity’ of ‘hand-labourjin amy! department 
permanently. piq £9 83 vig yldsdorg Hiw sliins: 
J. Fonext alludes to the ropesmakers;sand to theodevil; which 
when they applied to him nine’ years ago was tormenting them. 
I.canassure him that this devil:stilhcontinues to torment them, 
but ‘the tornients he inflicts\ar¢ moresimaginary\thamreals beus- 
pectthis is the way in which) most‘people are tormented! by-the 
devil. | Some of the leading men ‘among the:rope-makersiapplied 
to:me during the last Session ‘of Parliantent; ‘and requested my 
assistance in ‘petitioning agains: the devil of machineryjobut as 
ithey were unable to make out'a guod case Db could mots assist 
‘them. .Whenever a case is made out, and this beneficentdevil 
ophalbbeshewn tobe a malignant devil, | will do my beste have 
Shim *©daid in the Red Sea.” bave: gs9a esd doidw 
29\Mfaechinery for making ropes and cables and chainsy sed for 
o purposes for which ropes were formerly used, has ¢dnsidérably 
“iicreased the quantity of hand labour, and has “also given rise 
t6‘Some-new kinds of employment ; namely, chain ‘bridges, chain 
cables, &e. &e.; and has thus given employment to many more 
hands than could otherwise have been'employed® © ) 2” 
JS. F. adverts to°machinery used in the cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactories, anfl asks, ‘Do the spinning® machines in the fae- 
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tories employ as many, ora quarter as many hands, as were em- 
ployed) by ‘the’ spinning wheel?” And he adds, '‘“impossib/e.” 
So far, however, from its being impossible that one-fourth asmmany 
people could be employed, the fact is that many more:thani the 
whole numberof people who were employed in spinning iat the 
time he'speaks: of are:now: employed in spinning processes; and 
insall: ‘the various departments of the cotton manufacture, im con- 
sequence of the use-of machinery,employment has been provided 
for, at the least, forty times as many people as it employed»se- 
venty: years ago, and probably for upwards of twenty ‘times as 
many people as could have been employed, had not: machi 
been mtroduced and improved from time to time as it has beem 
J. 1Fo.expresses a wish that I would explain more fully and 
clearly the ‘results of :my enquiries; I:assure him I am desirous 
of) doing'so,for Iam of opinion that correct information on these 
Subjects ‘must be useful to the working people whose welfare I 
havemuch at-heart, ‘but the time I cam give to these subjects:is 
not so muchias:f could wish, neither is, there much desire among 
those in; whose hands is the periodical press to countenance dec- 
trmes:which ‘have not:as yet become popular.’ Only:a few days 
vi Bent) ancessay. to a provincial paper on machinery, wages, 
dnd population; othree» subjects. which cannot well be separated 
when seither are spoken of.» l will send one of these papers to 
Mr. Carliles for Jc Fs who. will then see that L have anticipated 
his wish to some extent. '\Itis arule but too generally observed 
among those who publish newspapers and other periodical works, 
te refrainy from copying: feom one anothers publications, but Mr. 
Carlile will probably give the essay a place in his ‘“‘ Republican,” 
should: he conceivé that: it,is either likely to be of use, orto pro- 
duce suchiexplanations.as may/be.of use to the working people. 
Ji Fusays, ff FsoP. must vexeuse me if 1 think ‘ thezargon of 
good in. principle .and :bad) ww. practice’ had been overlooked, 
meatingy: that; b,ought»:not ;to\. have taken the advantage 
Mr, Singlé-gave ome! by: using. wrong word.” J. F.\.eup- 
poses!s-the»; words: used by Mr. Single should have) been- 
* ¢ good en theory, bad,in practice,’ and that I am thenefore.ca- 
willing: cat a word...He does not know how incapable, t amiof 
doingn<this;”) Had the words been—‘‘ good in. theory, haddtn 
practice;’’they would ‘not-have been less a jargon.. /Aameasare 
which has been found bad ia practice could not have been godd 
an theory... If J. F. will read Mr. Bentham’s book.on Falkacies, 
published by. Hunt .in Tavistock-street in 1824, he will not; lege 
his time, and he will there find the fallacy—good in) theory; bad 
in practice exploded.- In, the meantime, if- he will.ask, himself 
why was;it bad im practice ?, he will be compelled to answep+-be- 
cause it was bad \theory ? die bluoo aad? aboed 
» Ja Foasks, do Mechanics’ Institutions afford, the best. means of 
acquising scientific and literary, knowledge... I reply,that I .can- 
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not say they do, because Ido not myself know what are the best 
nieans of acquiring. such branches. of knowledge, but I do, know 
that they, and particularly the. London,.Mechanics’ Institution, 
are powerful instruments for the performance of these. services. 
Jai Fivsays, “ lectures are generally dull and soporific,”, Jf, this 
be so generally, then is the London, Mechanics, Institution. pre- 
eminent; for there the hundreds of auditors,are neither, “dull 
nor soporific,” so well. adapted to:the hearers/are the lectures, 
so interesting and so. useful, that just the contrary effects, to those 
Ji: Es-deseribes take place. I hope he will go and bear,some, of 
them;he will see the audience, cheerfully attending, to the Jec- 
turer, imbibing knowledge, and being furnished with motives, for 
pushing various enquiries ; he will see them stimulated to attend 
the schools, and he-will, Iam sure, agree with, me, thatoitis 
hardly possible to extol this valuable. institution too highly.,;., 
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‘Srr, . (oo Sheffield pSaly; 23, 1826.0 
As the eternity of man and of: other identities: has its | advocates; 
and: more particularly among some of ‘your friends! and) corres= 
pondents, I am induced to muke‘a few remarkscon! the subject; 
with a view of eliciting further illustration: 17 The eternity: of -any 
thing ‘can only be ascertamed (to 'wse' suchiah expression) by 
comparing one thing with another; ‘for. if! we'see progressiow— 
increase—or decrease in any existing identity / there as teasdn to 
suppose it once commenced; ‘and; on the coutrary, ifiwe observe 
any thing in existence that exhibits'no nrarks' of. progression-~in- 
crease—or decrease, what proof'is thereof) such:ever beginning 
tobe? 'The increase or decrease In “any identity must destroy its 
eternity '. ; 2I03MS19 ani bas .toni,y Tics 
»o\Matter, I'take to be very different from: its ‘identities » the:for- 
mer, ‘apparently, eternal; and the latter creatediin time,:every 
thing that ceases’ to give evidence of its once:beginning, though 
we may not be capable of demonstrating its:creation.s 'Theré are 
identities which we observe to commence and tooceases but! we 
never saw or heard of matter either commencing or ceasing to be 
under any circumstances; and this alone establishes a diffetence 
in their manner of existence. tadtons 

The eternity of the globe, we imhabit,: in» its: present identical 


_* Eternity is a word void of all correct application either as to matter or its iden« 
lties it is a hypothetical word the use of which can oftly be admitted as a relation 
to age or-as the extent ofage. It is the maximutr of agé ‘in relation to’all “things. 
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form, dimensions, and’ situation, accompanied with its’ animal; 
vegetable, and mineral productions, is certainly'subjected to! much 
doubt 5 for geologists and naturalists demonstrate the regular ars 
rdngements of the mineral and vegetable substances. Toulmin| 
though an’ ‘advocate for their eternity’, says, speaking of the 
Egyptians writing on the rocks “of granite, instead’ of books 1+ 
‘“the very materials of the pyramids, the written rocks themselves, 
the mountains upon which such engravings are visible, 'the:coun- 
tries in whiich they are situated, and even the substances constitut) 
ing the world and the universe itself, have each of them been as:prv- 
gressively formed, and are subject to. as gradual dissolution and de- 
edty; as were the engravers of the rocks, the pyramids and the moun 
tains >” ‘and; says he, “ nature is progressive in the production of 
every species of earth, stone and substance existing :” and, ‘the 
animals; the vegetables, the earth, the stones, the mineral, alike 
take their origin in the gradual progress of time.” Can such 
language convince any man of the eternity of identities? Aristot- 
tle maintains, that all terrestrial bodies are formed from four ele- 
ments—éarth} water, air and fire ; ‘and yet, after this concession, 
he declares man eternal. Dr. Watson* says, “‘ that the elements 
of matter never had a beginning, that they are eternal, that man, 
being ‘ai coripound iof the élements of matter, never had a begin- 
ning, théreforez man mustobe eternalalso,” .;-Whatyare:we to!jun- 
derstand by: thé words beng‘ formed” and $* being:a,-compounid,”” 
but ¢hat the beings: that: have relation to thesé words are effects; 
consequentlp not dtérnalp equally as. consistent should, we bej:in 
saying that St) Paul’s;Church, London, isan edifice formed from 
the elements onthat Mr., Hunt's wk or blacking are compounds 
of theselements/of matter; therefore, both the building and the 
liquidso“omust beeternal.’ . Toosay that identities are eternal, is 
as muchas)tosay,! effects:nre:as ancient as causes... Viewing )mat- 
ter.asithe eternab.catise,, and every identity one of its effects, 
may we riot -imagine:every:animal, vegetable and mineral ‘incex+ 
istence extinct, and the elements of matter remaining? Bug-we 
cannotieven imagine the extension of matter and the identities 
remaining;) consequently,,,all identities are dependent, ands at 
follows, notofrom:eterniiy:; for whatever is eternal must:be imdé- 
pendent of every other existence. > od ton y 

~/Thelphenomena of naturepresents the composition and decom 
position iof animal, vegetable and: mineral substances, ,and that 
the decomposition of one substance is the production or, support 
of another; for instance, there are minerals that are fully demon- 
strated )to'be-composed of animal.and vegetable remains,>which 
could not have existed prior to the dnimal and vegetable sub- 


£ {Tt} iw 


3. Toulmin distinguishes between the etemity of matter and the eternity of suc- 
cession in its identities. He infers the one from the other.—R, C. 


* Republican, vol. 9, page 42. 
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stances of which they are composed. | When. we consider,: that 
chemists\inform us, that the union of :a certain: proportion of twe 
gases,is‘a substance: we term. water, that. this: water united to 
another'gas; will be an earthy substance, and this last-substance 
in conjunction with others will have other effects, through causes 
of which we are ignorant, may be capable.of giving existence to 
other identities, through an infinite variety of citcumstances ; 'for 
instance,-the diamond, the hardest known substance is produced 
by the power of nature assimilating a simple fluid carbonogas; 
when! such a proof as this is adduced, that the jewel-like -eub- 
stance is a thmg produced in time, and that natureds theceause, 
why doubt that matter is not capable of all: the effects we behold, 
orat least, why not shew a more efficient cause, or some trifling 
effect from some other but a real cause. o bas eds 3A aisey 
\dThe eternity of man is attended with much :difficultyi: 2 Geolo- 
gical research is favourable to many revolutions and, chafges:in 
the sitaation or constitution of our globe, before, the existence of 
man; for,:according to geologists, the animals .and: vegetables, 
with which the earth.is at present. covered, could not have: lived 
at'the ‘period when the transition rocks: were! forming.” \;The in- 
érease of population:and the progress:of arts) and .scienees»-are 
certain proofs of man not: being eternal*. May, we mot; take-a:sin- 
gle family ora nation; and according toyhistery, trace their man- 
nberoof descent from some othér family. or nation? «Every; descent 
must inevitably reduce the number in existence, and to reduce 
in number or in quantity, equally: destroys eternity... Butveven 
this cannot be made to apply to matter,-and/surelys becatse:we 
icannot account for or trace down to the fiest formed man, it is no 
of to the contrary. But, if; dependence:is: to; be placedion 
istory, we may say to the: advocates;fonothe,eternity of man, 
that, when the period which we have partially become acquainted 
with, be multiplied by 100 a 1000 or ten hundred thousand mil- 
lions of millions, it would still leave, the years so, numbered, as 
an ‘inconceivable point, when compared; 'with ‘eternity *... If he 
were eternal, why had we not intelligent ages long before we have 
‘any accountof them? Why had notthe art of printing, that all-suffi- 
cient science for the increase of intelligent beings, been:perfected 
beforethe 15th century of our era? Why were astronomy and 
chemistry left, as it were, to be perfected by the present genera- 
tion? y not historians long before those with which we are 
only faintly acquainted ? What are the few thousands of years 
known to have elapsed in comparison with eternity? What 
mighty wonders in acquirements are we not witnesses of, that, a 
few years since, were scarcely discernable? Such questions, I am 


°.Itis an argument about nothing. The human anima] might be on other 
planets, and there the matter of age loses itself.—R. C. 

* « Eternity, (not) thou pleasing, dreadful thought!” but, silly word, that hast 
no meaning.—R. C. 
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apprehensive, cannot easily be accounted for, upon the theory of 
man being .eternal... Even infant societies) mustiibe. nonsense, 
when-having/sprung from so» ancient-a stock, America is -such 
aninfant-society,; as I should imagine; all societies would of. me- 
cessity be; if man were eternal ;. that having the experience ofthe 
parentsociety, the wisdom of the offspring puts to’ blush the! folly 
of 'the parent... Might not our ancestors be accounted déaficand 
dumbs if wesare to judge from effects: compared to their eternal 
exigtenoese) 010)! | vot-9 

‘Leucippus* says, 'fio one will deny the possibility, of mien 
and «women being*generated from time to eternity, because we 
can easily suppose, that it may happen for, 100 years forwards, 
and! there'is as little-difficulty in extending the period: to 1000 
years. At the end of the latter period, shall we. find, it)'a\ whit 
lessspossible‘to' conceive generation to proceed to any assignable 
period 4 «Nay) conceive it (whichis .as. much within the limits» of 
possibility as the first. supposition) to have proceeded: to: she last 
lemiitsthat' canbe numbered, yet we see no reason for:saying that 
here successive generation must stop; in fact, we: feel that such 
an assertion: would: be absurd): ‘Well, then,’ ifit/be possibleithat 
successiveogenerations may-exist beyond any assignable pexiod, 
itimay “exist through” eternity tocome, it. may shave, existed 
through a spast .eternity.’ There>is no: more diffieulty;im the 
onesupposition than.the other.” This reasoning Leucippus calls 
logical. >! bas ,.990932Ix9. MI ima . {si ) 

I have before: observed, that geological research gives,evidence 
from the strata%of thetearth of changes,on our globe before man 
was'an actor, thatanimalsihave existed that at present do not 
existpand thateanimals nowdn existence were not m existence 
when such ehanges ‘took places! consequently, our present exist- 
ence is no evidence \ of: ‘the; existence of man either from or: to 
eternity? « if 

Let us try:the logie,ofLeucippus in our own way, and: say, 
there is notiany difficulty in. the supposition (it is also much, with- 
in the Jimits of possibility, and more particularly while men exist) 
and°that is, there may be ‘successively, beyond: any. assignable 
period, manufactured, those master-pieces of human ingenuity 
and usefulness, the steam-engine and the much’ contested ‘ma- 
chinery the’rail-way : in fact, to deny such, under. these cireum- 
stances, would be absurd. Jf then, it be possible, that those pieces 
of machinery, the steam-engine and rail-way construction,,' should 
exist through eternity to come—they might have existed through u 
past eternity ?. Which is neither logical nor true ? 

Others object and say, that it is quite ridiculous to suppose 
matter to pass an eternity before it produced man and other iden- 
tities, as must be the case if they are not from eternity. But do 


ii rd 


* Republican, vol, xii. page 330. 
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not our senses every day convince us that what are the produc- 
tions of one place are not produced) op are something different 
in another? The identities of the torrid are not the same as the 
frigid zone ; even that common vegetable, the mushroom, cannot 
be ptoduced in any meadow, or in any season.’ Somé vegetables 
cannot: be produced”in some countries; in some oné' ‘trop, in 
others, two crops ina year. The Polar’ices exist’ beyond ‘any 
assignable period, ‘without producing the majestic ‘cedar, ‘the 
purging hyssop or the nourishing vine ; and yet matter fs as eter- 
naljat the one place as the other.” The position of the earth, -in 
relation 'to the sun, which are both matter, makes a general differ- 
ence, and the nature of the soil, in conjunction with the sun, a 
particular difference ; and if vegetables and other identities can- 
not be produced, but under particular operating causes; in what 
manner-could man? What is’there more ridiculous in the one, 
than in the other, if nature has the power?’ If matter can ‘exist 
one moment, why not a year? We only know the properties’ of 
gun-powder by the effects produced when in contrast’ with ‘fire. 
And, says: Dr.-Herschell, speaking of the' Iustre of the ‘san’ and 
allowing:that changes have, and are still’ possible; to take ‘place 
on this globe; by \its influence being chanted 'as'°to’ our! retative 
Situation, “ not only the stability of owr cHimate dui the hole ata- 
mal and vegetable creation itself is involved inthe question!” How 
can things eternal be so dependant for their existence! or a ‘conti+ 
nuation ofexistence on-that luminary the sun’ 2°07? 0) Seo 

In conclusion, to: suppose’ the eternity ‘of man; “we? are” inevit- 
ably led to suppose death and old age eternal, and that 86s must 
be. as.old as. parents,’ which »is) Christianity-in perféttion.”' On 
what grounds then do we deny that ‘intelligencé,’ independent: of 
experience or instruction, is eternal? Ifsman, at’ some remote pe- 
tiod, were entirely destitute ofexperience; it must follow that his 
existence is in infancy, that he must havé'deseénded: from ‘some 
stock that had lately been formed from the enefpies ‘of nature, or 
hewn out of, or moulded from some materials, by some powerful 
personage, of both of which he was entirely ignorant, but demon- 
stratiwely convinced that he was not ETERNAL. 


THOMAS TURTON. 


oo ---+----- -— 


Note, to my, old staunch friend, Thomas Turton.~=lf yow leave 
eternity alone and study time, you will study and write, to more! 
useful purposes. 


R. C. 
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raft ON’ EDUCATION. 





‘« Taz, subject,ef education is, of all_others, the one im whichithe 
vital. interests ofthe inhabitants, of the British empire: are! the 
deepest concerned.” , So, says Michael Rough in.“ The! Repub 
lican” of last week, and, se far I heartily concur with him inspie 
nion, being well convinced that.a good education would enable} 
nay even, compel, men to materially, better their condition. “But 
from what.I can gather from,the rest of his address, there aré 
several points on which we differ... Education does not consist’ 6f 
the same items in the opinions of different men, and this may be 
the, cause of the different views, we take of the subject. . 

Mr. R, says, ‘f that the barriers which oppose: the progress ‘of 
education seem. to be insurmountable,” It. appears ito me ‘that it 
would be about as correct to say) that the barriers. whichopposé 
the ;progress.of time seem, insurmoantable, . The progressof edu 
cation during the Jast fifty yearshas been immense ; ‘kiow! :dpe, 
both elementary,and general, has increased in) moresthan‘a.ith¥ 
metical. progression.)..Where. there,-was tone » persom«vho ould 
read and. write fifty-years since; there.are now, scores) who cat do’ 
so; where, there, was,one. possessing | geveralh knowledge, ‘theré 
are now, a-hundred,., What then, shallstay this progress: see? 
more cause for congratulation than; for despondency, or dread*of 
any retrograde, movement in education, and consequent happiness 
of mankind.) o4) hig Aparots 

It is a.commoan assention) that) priests ‘have ever been inimical 
to mental. improvement, and:taken as a general rule the assertion” 
is correct;,.but there are, exceptions, or to speak with more cer- 
tainty, the priests, have sometimes acted so'as to advance educa~ 
tion, whatever might bave.been their views of its tendency.’ It 
is to dissenting clergymen that we are pecially indebted: for 
the present, number of daily,and. Sunday schools, which are evi2 
dently calculated to. extend knowledge. When one sect-began\ 
to form schools, the others felt themselves necessitatedotowfollow}’ 
and even.old. Mother Church, so firmly as she must have consi- 
dered herself fixed some twenty years since, so much as she must 
have seen it her interest to keep the people ignorant, at last con- 
sented to bring up the rear. Sunday-schools were an induce- 
ment for the! parents to attend at the particular chapels to which 
they, belonged,.in order to give their children the advantage’ of 
them; and while there was such an active competition’ in the 
market, it was not likely that one sect would long be the sole 
possessor of this advantage, or that any one would be long with- 
out adopting it. This is certain, that the competition among the 
priests-as to who should guide the greatest number of souls to 
heaven, has been the means of leading a great many from igno- 
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rance to knowledge; and [ trust that the same spirit of emula- 
tion will be kept up as long as such) merchants find any,custom 
in thecmarket. A great evil has generally some trifling advan- 


es. 


ps rd will tell. me that this kind. of education is useless. that 


the scholars merely learn to read and write, andiare sure to,have 
the prejudices of the sect under which they are taught so firmly 
fixed:in their minds as to be slaves to them for life. .-This-is true 
asa general rule, but there are exceptions: Supposing the-rule 
without an exception it would not be worse for mankind;, for 
religion with a little learning is not so bad»as religion without 
any learning, nor so bad as ignorance alone. But. we'know) that 
there: are hodeands who, having been taught to read and write 
under the directions of a priest, have at last readifor'themselves 
and: become rational men, and thus added to the amount of know- 
ledge:among mankind. i-s92-s b 

** It is melancholy to reflect,” says Mr. R., “that a-single step 
has not been taken, even in the cause of elementary edueation, 
on‘a scale proportionable to the population, and commensurate 
tothe necessity of a» rich, populous, and rapidly increasing 
people.” Mr, R. doubtless, wishes to:see a school-in every tdwn 
aud village, sufficient for the instruction: of -all the rising» genera- 
tion, upon a scientific plan, and: independent of the contreul-of 
kingcraft or .priestcraft. For my own part; -b should hail:such:a 
state of things with raptures, but I donot flatter myself that it is 
possible to bring it about at the present day, nor that it.will be 
possible for some years hence. It can mever be effected while 
the country contains a number of religious:sects ; all the powers 
of the government would prove nugatoryim the:attempt. » ‘Con- 
sequently I conceive it bad policy tobe: “melancholy” because 
that ismot attempted to be accomplished which cannot be accom- 
plished; especially while we have the means of working, though 
but slowly, toward the same object. | 

Thus»much for the elementary: part, which is but a trifle of 
what.the term education comprehends. 

Mr: Re advises his fellow citizens to obtain that. education 
whichcteaches them to know the sovereignty of the people, and 
to‘preserve among themselves, for their consumption, the sub- 
stance: produced by their labour. So I would advise, but I should 
notthink that I was directing them to it if I appealed to their 
feelings and passions instead of their reason. It is necessary, it 
is indispensable to the happiness of man that he should be edu- 
cated, that he should know the relation he bears to the beings 
around him, and their reciprocal influences; but while passions 
gnide him, he will never obtain this knowledge, he will see every 
thing in a distorted manner; he may form prejudices but not cor- 
rect judgments. Correct principles are the foundation of real 
knowledge, and these it should be-the object of every one to 
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obtain; and he is not deserving the name of teacher who does 
not make them his first lessons. 

The term general knowledge embraces all knowledge, but:no 
one person can obtain a knowledge of all things; therefore when 
we’ say that a person is pretty well versed in general knowledge, 
we'do’not inteud to say, that he even knows the name of all 
existing sciences, but that he knows:a pretty good share, or more 
than the generality of his neighbours. Hence when‘a manis 
advised to: seek knowledge, it should be his first aim to select 
such sciences as appear best calculated to answer his purpose. 
Astronomy is a pleasing science, and worth studying for amuse~ 
ment; but its utility is but trifling compared to many others; © 
Chemistry is a science equally pleasing in the study, and cannot 
fail being highly useful to every one who understands it. The 
last ought to have the preference, except with those intending to 
lead a sea-faring life. But the science of most importance, which 
ought to be the first acquired, and the most deeply studied is the 
science of man. This science interests every one without excep- 
tions «Itwilb teach the inquirer ihe situation of man) in society, 
the vauses of the:great evils with which society is often-affiidted, 
avid) the means of removing them. Let then the would+be teacher 
of ‘mankind study its principles and explain them to. others, 
instead) of appealing: tO the passions and pointing out secondary 
ordenaslinilcatacalimees asthe obstructions to the general welfare. 
Men have been: too! dong led by their feelings and passions; let 
us hope’ that! the reign of mature reason is nigh at hand: she has 
burst the swaddling clothes with which priestcraft and prejudices 
surrounded her, and walks: forth, in infancy yet, but promising a 
speedy and glorious maturity: 

‘¢ Innumerable,” says Mr. R., “ are the plans laid to reduce 
man to poverty and distress, sud ito retain him in misery and de- 
gradation.” Laid by whom?) A sentence of his own just follow- 
ing the above will tell us whomhe thinks. ‘‘ Have the legisla- 
tors who brought on these calamities no sense of shame?” ! A 
likely story that legislators should attempt to reduce man to’ po- 
verty, distress, misery, and degradation, when the opposite states 
are decidedly more agreeable to their interests. 1s a‘starving po- 
pulation’ beneficent to legislators? Is it not acontinual:pestcto 
them? .Does it not weaken their strength and lessen their; means 
of taxation?- 1 hate many of the men and measures of the’ pre- 
sent government, but I will not charge them with doug what:it 
would not be their interest to do, and what I am convinced they 
have not done. Besides the injustice and impolicy of charging 
the government with crimes of which it is not guilty, it is decidedly 
mischievous to the suffering people. It is their interest to dis- 
cover the ‘¢ause of their misery, but when they are taught to look 
on government as the cause, they are put upon a wrong scent, 
and the longer they rum in that direction the farther will they be 
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froni the object pursued. © Bad government is not the cause of the 
sutierings of the people; they are both effects of the same causes 
and‘when that cause is removed, both evils will cease to’ ‘exist. 
Ivlis an ‘error to ‘suppose that an economical government ‘could 
prevent: a recurrence of the present distressés ; no govertimént 
ean'dorthis, it rests with the people alone.’ Were all taxation to 
be:immediately discontinued, thousands ‘of ‘the labouring ‘class 
would still remain on the verge of ‘starvation, would still obtain 
for their labour barely a sufficiency to keep body and soul to- 
gether. “Such a measure would increase the amount of eapital 


_ and givé more energy to trade, and this would partially stay ‘the 


rogress which starvation and death are now making; butil 
would be only for a time : the evil must and will be occasionally 
recurring till the cause shall be removed from among mankind. 
The progress of education cannot be measured, like the 
growth of avine, we can only judge of: it from appearances. Me- 
chanics’ Institutions, Scientific and Literary Book Clubs, and 
cheap periodicals embracing all kinds of knowledge, are bright 
indications of its progress at the present day. The press.is free, 
and among its directors, the, number who, teach sound and.ras 
tional doctrines is daily increasing; ,and there.is every, reason to, 
believe that a great change in the:notionsof the labouring class) 
will be the ultimate result.. The,.condition, of. the, peapleyis nat, 
to be mended by destroying . coru;mills, ..ag,.was, done; twenty 
years since : nor by destroying steam-looms, as .was done; in the 
present year; nor by rousing.the angry passions of men against 
the government, as. the address.,.of its. Rove calewlated te do a 
but by self imprvoement, by..studying the Science,of Man, , and 
by acting individually and generally to remoye the first or, funda- 
mental cause of want. Twenty years. since,,this.,$cience | was 
scarcely known, very few understood it and fewer; stall saw what 
it was calculated to effect for suffering humanity; now it has its 
advocates, in almost every village, the.jntelligent among, out lar 
bourers can debate its merits, and thousands, are comviticed of its 
powers and-utility, Let us not then say that, education, is, notin 
a state of progression. Knowledge will do for mankind all that 
the warmest hearted philanthropist can reasonably. hope.for,;jbut 
it wo hy be done at once, time and perseverance alone, can; werk: 
its accomplishment. : 1109 Ti-,tleitsd 
These, then, are the objects I would have the teachers’ of mar 
kind’ keep constantly in view: to teach men to’ reason’ and to 
poitit’out fo’ them’ the subjects on which their reason can Be'tnost, 
profitably exercised: This is the education I would advises this. 
is the kind of education I will endeavour to, advance. i 440 Ro 
These remarks may perhaps lead Mr. .R., -and) others ; who:: 
reason like him, to think again on the subject of distress among 
the people, to study it‘more deeply, and? to forty new views of the 
necessary education. The intentions of Mr. R. are, doubtless, 
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as good as my own, but! think that he is deficient of that know- 
ledge. of the,science of »man which can alone qualify-him to bew 
useful teacher. | L would -persuade him to study Mills’ Elements 
of. Political. Economy, Place. on Population, and M‘Cullochbon 
Wages ;,.for these authors,, I think, would convince him that 4he 
government has nothing to do with the primary cause of want. 
To yiew distress, lament it, and curse the existing governmentias 
the, cause, have been the occupation of philanthropists for hun- 
dreds of years; our better knowledge should direct our actioas 
to,more_efficient purposes. We will pour forth our lamentations’ 
no; longer, but strive to remove the cause; we will cease! to 
blame.one evil effect as the cause of another, but endeavour to 
root, out. the cause of both, : 
R, i. 


TO MR. CARLILE. 





. | 
Fike ' ‘ ; 


Deseo"  -\ 44 Ang. 8,'1826, 
The great King of Prussia, (and' they are all great who'ate great 
birtéhéts’ ‘of’ their “fellow-créatmres) In his correspondence. with 
D*Alembert, ‘asserts, the biped to be so silly an animal, that if 
dtiven' fronr one*supetstitions practice, he will be restless and un- 
eds till he’ has’grouted out another ; ‘and Voltaire observes, that 
stiperstitidn® ix'as hatatal'and pteciots to the two-legged animal 
ay garbage is to a hog.) And, indeed, upon ‘a superficial view of 
thé mutter, ‘this mi¢ht’be presunied tobe the case, but to what 
otitht tre to ater ute such a wretched propensity? Surely not to 
a watt of’ capacity “in ‘the human species for information or ra- 
tional idéas}“ btt''to’“a ‘horribly depraved system of education, 
which ‘aff chifdten directly ‘or indirectly receive from ‘a tribe of 
Sangsties,; Who are imterested ‘in keeping mankind ‘im a staté ‘of 
profownd ignorance, 'as ‘beitig thereby more easily plundered ; 
and who, while lounging in idleness and vice, have the assurance 
to telus’ that “those oh will” not work shall not’ eat’?—(a pre-' 





'* Hobbes observes, that religion is a superstition in fashion, “and ‘super 
stition’a religion out of fashion ; and that any Bedlam rant? or fustian pib-’ 
beiish, if countenanced and supported by Government, ‘always (becomes 
the, TRur RELIGION. ait sai 

ot What the..Devil work do these Fire-shovel-hat Gentry, do?..If they, 

ork at_all, itis on the Lord’s Day, asthe snuffling gang term it, when. 
théy are forbid to,do any kind of work. If these brawny Iubbers (for, ob- 
serve, there are none but able-bodied men whose privy members are not cut * 
off, nor their stones’ broken*) were sent to the plougti-tail; the forve,’or the 
saw+pit, itowould bea great blessing‘to the world. : ! 





— 


_* See the Jew. book, Deut. chap. Xx xiii, 
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cept from their heavenly Jew book) and who, at the time they are 
grubbing after “ filthy lucre” with more than swinish greediness 
for garbage, stare us in- the face and modestly assure us that a. 
rich man is a lost mutton, and that' kingdom-come is for poor 
persons and little children exclusively, *‘ c'est adire for lice and 


dirt, and clouts and cacking-chairs,” verifying the observation of 


Hudibras— 


“« That he who has but impudence, 
To all things has a fair pretence.” 


Now, Sir, this Gang, whose motto, as Helvetius observes, ought 
to be that of the sun-dial, Ianoro Quop Doceo, are, unfortunately 
for’ thé peace and happiness of mankind, sélected and preferred 
by cod’s-headed adults as the only proper instructors for their 
children; and there is not a cat’s-meat vendor, or a paltry re- 
tailer of gin or quids of tobacco, who is not proud to ‘send his 
offspring to be taught by a Reverend Sir, who sputters out his 
nonsense to them about renouncing the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, as well as the lusts of the flesh, &c. (he should al- 
ways add as f do) then comes a little gibberish about outward 
and visible signs'of inward and spiritual yrace, aud the body ‘and 
blood of their Maker, which the children are as*much edified’ by 
asif he had mouthed out Adacadabra, or sung the old-ditty of the 
Piysthey lay with their bumfiddles bare; &c. “Now, “while this 
sort of trash is crammed into children’s noddlés, T'am afraid we 
shall get on at a snail’s trot in moral improvement, (notwith- 
standing your great and powerful efforts to check the demoraliza- 
tion arising from*so defective and vicious a mode of education) as 
there are thousands of these Jacks in a bor who get up and jab- 
ber their holy balderdash twice every Sunday, to which almost 
every person, young or old, is obliged to‘listen ; add to ‘which, 
the numberless tracts, Gospel’ Magazines, sermons, (distributed 
gratis, being paid for out of the taxes) 19 out of 20 of the news- 
papers, the corrupt and groveling dramatic pieces, &c! &c., with 
aif the* influence of the Aristocratic gang of lawyers, bankers, 
placemen, &c.; so that it seems not only an Herculean task, but 
what? thé French call la mer 2 boire to counteract it, especially 
while'aty publication tending to enlighten the world is sure to 
draw thé' vengeance of a tottering and corrupt Government upon 
the author, which you, Sir, have fatally experienced.* However, 
we must hope for the best. 

Thomas Paine has happily laid the axe to the root of the evil 
by attacking the double-headed monster, Church and State; and 
while you tread in his steps, and follow up the blow with such 
force and intrepidity, some good must inevitably result in the long 
run, and millions yet unborn will bless the names of Paine and 


* FEclairez les hommes, (says Voltaire) vous serez écrasé. 
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Carlile, And as I am.convinced youcannot render, a greater ser- 
vice to. mankind, or adopt a more efficient mode of .purifying/the 
morals of society, than. by attacking the Jew.book, the great. Vade 
Mecum of the Christians) and exposing it in its: true light, .Lhepe 
you will persevere; for while.such a monster as David, who mur- 
dered his friend in order to debauch his wife, and who wished.to 
wash his feet in the blood of his enemies, &c., is held. upas'a 
man after God's own heart, and consequently a model for our imi- 
tation, we may as well expect peaches on a bramble as good mo- 
tals in society; and such wretches as Thurtel and Co. will con- 
tinue to abound while they are assured that they will be saved, 
(asthe Black Slugs.term it, by the blood of the Lamb, (not. mut- 
ton) who died for sinners, &c.) and that they shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven, (a kingdom, observe) if they will but snivel at the 
foot of the gallows, and confess their sins to a fire-shovel-hat 
gemman, who has probably been, educated at college with .a 
Clogher or.a Jephson, cum multis als of the same stamp. 

1 should not, my good Sir, have troubled you with the above 
remarks or effusions, had I not been (as well as the other branches 
of.my family, for we are a triumvirate) an ardent admirer of your 
very valuable work fronx its first.commencement ;, and “1, would 
announce my, name. and residence,, but, live in:a village where 
every thing is, under the cognizance of a toad-eating Parsom and 
Just-ass,,with balf & score of rotten-pensioned Lords and Ladies, 
who are. as malicious, as their, god,, the. Devil,* can make them at 
any, thing that.smells of Jacobinism, of which I profess myself the 
firm.adyocate; and; having never entered the Fudge-office, called 
CuvuRrcu, since my residence in the village, (now near 14 years) 
they: all look at me,,as.the Devil does over Lincoln, and turn.up 
their Christian snouts. as his Black Highness does at a pot of 
holy water. ales 

,You,.will beso. good as to.send 12 shillings of the enclosed 
sovereign to, your,three braye. and worthy men in Newgate, ,and 
the remaining 8 shillings to.Mrs,. Wright, whose spirited conduct 
is above all praise, and merits the thanks of every good-disposed 

erson., I wish them, as well as yourself and family, health.and 
aly and that. you may all live to see and enjoy a renoyated 
state of .society, (though I fear this cannot take place,whilg;| the 
Jew, book remains the corner-stone of education). in .whigh your 
mérits, will be. duly appreciated. bey velba 
EPICURUS. 


* Swift’s Legion Club. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr. Baytey Ports’ article is too stale a subject for the last 
Volume of ‘‘ The Republican.” Critical investigations: of the. 
Bible were useful seven years ago, but have ceased to be useful. 
No one now thinks of publicly defending such a book as the 
Bible. And the printed assaults upon it are numerous enough. 


To read sucli a letter as that now sent by Mr. P. is insufferably 


tedious. To print it would be an offence offered to the well- 
grounded convictions of the general readers of ‘‘ The Repub- 
lican.” | 

We have published for the Joint Stock Book Company, “ Ja- 
nus on Sion,” at 2s. 6d, This book is a sort of classical attack 
upon the Christian Religion, not more severe than Gibbon’s, nor 
more perspicuous. Our intention being to collect.and publish all 
the books and pamphlets of the kind, we have taken this as oge 
without» ny disposition to puff it off as an extraordinary produc- 
tion; which it is not. 

We have also on sale a new print of Adam and Eve for the 
‘* Every Woman’s Book.” Proofs, Oue Shilling, on India Paper ; 
Prints, Sixpence. Hitherto we have not sold the plates separate 
from the book ; but now, having an engraving worth looking at, 
we do not scruple to sell them separately, 





Subscriptions for WiLLi1AM CAMPION, THOMAS RILEY PERRY, 
and JOHN CLARKE. 


££ &2. a ae 

Anonymous (quarterly) 3 0 0 Mr. Bickley 0 0 6 

Epicurus 012 0 Mr. Pattenson 0 0 §$ 

. W. 0. 2 6. W.T. 0 8 Q 

wa. ae 02 0 W.M. 0 5 O 
Mr. Thurrell 0 0 6 
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